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FORGET-ME-NOTS 



CAST OF CHARACTERS 
Henry Seymour — A young man of dissipated habits. 



^ Morgan — His servant. 



Time in Playing, 20 Minutes. 



SCENE. — Any Ordinary Interior. 



PROPERTIES 



For Seymour — Hat and coat ; wine-glass ; revolver and 
box of cartridges. 

For Morgan — ^Two letters — one enclosing a bunch of 
withered flowers. 



STAGE DIRECTIONS 

The actor is supposed to face the audience. R, means 
right ; L, left ; C, centre ; R C, right of centre ; L C, left of 
centre ; R D, right door ; L D, left door. 

R RC C LC ^ J 
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FORGET-ME-NOTS 



SCENE. — Henry Seymour's apartments. The room in gen- 
eral disorder. Empty wine decanters and glasses on table 
down R. 

Enter Morgan, l. d. 

Morgan, {slowly looking around the room) This cali*t last 
much longer. It'll kill him sure. To run the pace he's been 
agoin* for the last three months — it aint in natur* to stand it. 
{Putting the room to order) He's breakin'; I can see it. An* 
how he has changed ! Why, there warn't a merrier, kinder- 
hearted boy in all the country than Mr. Harry, and now he*s 
so quiet an* solemn like. {Crossi?ig to R., stops before table 
down stage. Shaking his head) Night after night the same 
thing. Drink, drink, drink. Many's the time I've laid awake 
an* heerd *em singin* an' shoutin*, while they gambled away 
their money an* their lives. But it'll break him ; aye, and 
it*ll break his mother*s heart — the dear, good lady! — and 
her so fond of Mr. Harry, too ! Oh ! if Mr. Seymour hadn*t 
never drove him from home ! It warn*t right. It was Mr. 
Harry*s bad friends what made him begin to spend his 
money. Mr. Harry aint bad, but he aint to be drove ; he*s 
too proud for that. {Going to r. d., calling softly^ Mr. 
Harry! {A slight pause. Aside) If I could persuaae him 
to go home ! I've got a mind to ask him. Yes, I will — 
that is, if I don*t get afeared. {Calling Mr. Harry, sir! 
{Knocks) It*s time you was awake, sir. {Aside) He don't 
answer me. He*s tired out, I reckon, an* no wonder. 
{Knocks and calls louder) Mr. Harry ! {Opens the door gently 
and exits r. d. {Pause) Morgan re-enters r. d. Appear- 
ing frightened) He aint there ! His bed aint been touched ! 
What*s become o* him ? Perhaps he drunk too much last 
night, an* wandered off in the street. He may have got 
hurt! {Hurries toward L. D.) 

Enter Henry Seymour, l. d., showing effects of dissipation, 

Morgan, {gently) Good .iiornin*, sir. (Seymour slowly 
comes down stage ^ and does not appear to see Morgan.) I — I 
was beginning to worry about you, sir. {Helps Seymour off 
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Tjuith his coat) But I s'pose you went home with some o' 
your friends, sir. {Places Seymour's hai and coat on the 
table down L. c. Seymour sits r. of table down l. c. Ap- 
pears lost in thought.) Would you like a cup o' hot coffee, 
Mr. Harry? 

Seymour, {looking up, noticingUloKGKii for the first time) 
Oh ! it's you, Morgan, is it ? 

Morgan. Yes, sir. 

Seymour. What do you wish ? 

Morgan. Only to know if I could do anything for you, sir. 

Seymour. Nothing. {A pause.) 

Morgan. Mr. Harry, I — I wanted to ask you something. 
(Seymour pays no attention) Last night I — I dreamed that 
you was a boy again {going behind Seymour's chair) an* I 
saw you a-wadin' in the brook, just as you used to do, down 
in the fields. An' somehow or other you got in where the 
water was deep, an' you begun to go down. An' then you 
held out your hands to me, sir. I wanted to throw myself 
in an' help you, but somethin' — I don't know what — kept me 
back. I called to you to strike out an' swim, but you only 
shook your head, an' then you went down, down, down, 
{a slight pause) an' somehow, sir, I — I've been thinkin' that 
you was really a-gettin' drowned now. An' you're agoin* 
down. If you'd only strike out, sir, you'd reach the shore. 
I know you could. {Pleadingly) Oh, Mr. Harry ! think o' 
your home ! (Seymour starts slightly , and listens) Think 
o* your happy boyhood ! Think o' your mother, sir ! 

Seymour, (under his breath) My mother ! 

Morgan. How you an' her used to pick the blue forget- 
me-nots together, sir ! Don't break your mother's heart — 

Seymour, {rising, interrupting angrily) How dare you ! 
How dare you speak of her in such a place as this! 
Hav'n't I enough to bear? {Repenting) There, there, 
Morgan ; you meant it kindly, no doubt, but you only make 
me feel the more wretched. 

Morgan. BuJ: if you'd only go home, sir. 

Seymour. Home ! I have no home, and I deserve none. 
But if he had not been so severe perhaps I would have 
acted differently. 

Morgan. He'll forgive you, sir. 

Seymour. Never ! {crosses to r.) 

Morgan. If you'd go to him an'-^ 

Seymour, {interrupting) I go to him ! {Laughs bitterly) 
And what would I say ? Ask his forgiveness ? It would 
be useless. No, no, you do not know him. And why 
should he forgive me ? 
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Morgan. He's your father, sir. 

Seymour. Yes, and because he's my father he is the 
more severe. {Picks up wine-glass from the table down R.) 
Look! {Points to glass) Here is my Hfe as it was. {Breaks 
the handle of glass) This when I left home, broken, but 
11 ot altogether useless. {Letting the glass fall upon the floor) 
rhat's what it is now. Would you have me gather together 
he broken pieces and take them to my father? 'T would 
be a poor gift. {Sits r. of table dawn L. c.) 

Morgan. But they can be mended, sir. 

Seymour. No ; not now. If, when I was falling, I had 
been caught — but it is too late now. 

Morgan. Your dear mother — 

Seymour, {interrupting) Don't mention her name again, 
Morgan. 

Morgan. Not if you don't wish it, sir ; but if you'd only 
leave this place an' your friends — 

Seymour, {slowly) I'm going to leave, Morgan. 

Morgan. I'm glad o' that, sir; for if— a — you'll pardon 
me, I — I think your friends aint doin' you no good. 

Seymour, {rising) Friends ! Bah ! I have no friends. 
{Placing his hand on Morgan's shoulder) Morgan, why is it 
you take such an interest in me ? I am not worth it. 

Morgan. Perhaps it's because you've been so kind to 
me, sir. 

Seymour. ly kind ! Why, I'm the most selfish creature 
in the world. ( Turns away) 

Morgan. Oh ! no, sir ! {Aside) He's actin* very strange 
to-day. 

Seymour, {as if to himself) Yes, I am going to leave this 
place. 

Morgan. When, sir ? 

Seymour. To-day. 

Morgan. Might I ask where we're agoin', sir ? 

Seymour, {thoughtfully) Where am I going? I do not 
know. Anywhere to get away from this weary life — from 
myself. {Sits R. of table down l. c. Rests his head upon 
his hands) 

Morgan, {aside) Oh! if he'd only go home! {To Sey- 
mour) Do you know it's just three months to-day since we 
come here, sir ? An' it were about this time o' day, too. I 
remember the clock on the railroad station struck nine {a 
pause), I'll go and be gettin' the things together. We'll 
be leavin' this afternoon, I s'pose, sir ? {AsMe) Perhaps he 
will go home. 

E^t Morgan, j.. p., taking Seymour's hat and coaU 
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Seymour. Three months to-day! It seems years! 
{Looking at clock) Ten minutes of nine. He said we ar- 
rived here at nine o'clock. What better hour for leaving ? 
{Rising) Down by the river, where I came to the determi- 
nation to end it all {takes a few steps up stage — hesitates). 
But why not here ? — here, where I have lost my manhood 
and my self-respect ? here, where I have given every- 
thing to pleasure — all the hope and happiness my life con- 
tained — why not surrender here what little there remains ? 
{Rises, unlocks drawer of table y opens it, and takes out revolver. 
Thoughtfully) " The unknown country from whose bourne 
no traveler returns." Strange that I have no fear. Is it 
that my life has lost all its value ? But why should I wish 
to remain in a world that cares naught for me — to suffer as I 
have suffered the past three months ? And yet I alone am 
to blame. But if he had forgiven me {takes a box of cart" 
ridges from the table drawer and carefully loads the revolver). 
One ought to be sufficient ; it will be an easy shot. But I 
had best make sure {Puts another cartridge in the revolver). 
If the first fails me, the second will be more kind. {Looking 
at clock) Five minutes more of life. I wish they were 
past. How my friends will laugh ! " Poor fool !" they 
will say ; " what a coward !" And so I am — a coward and 
a fool. But what I am to-day I owe to these my friends. 
Knowing me for a fool they proffered their friendship and 
then robbed me. They have played with me as with a toy, 
and when they tired they would throw me away. Not one 
I would care, whether I left this world or not, now that my 

I money is gone. Homeless, friendless, what have I to live 

■ for ? {Pointing to revolver) This will prove my best and 

truest friend. I may be a fool, but for once I shall do a wise 
thing {Looking at clock) Three minutes and all will 
be over. {Sits in arm-chair, c.) I wonder if she will grieve 
very much. I am breaking her heart now. My mother's 
love is the one thing I am. sorry to leave behind. It is the 
one thing that has never changed. I have felt that it was 
following me wherever I have wandered. Why is it that I 
cannot forget her face ? It has been constantly before me 
lately. Sometimes it appears so sorrowful, as if reproaching 
me, and then I see her with the same sweet smile I remem- 
ber so well. How happy we were together at home ! I be- 
lieve she loved me better than the whole world. " My fairy 
» queen," I called her, and I used to make crowns of wild 

flowers and sceptres of rushes. How well I remember one 
day when I brought her a bunch o{ forget-me-nots ! — her 
favorite flower. She kissed me, and said that though she 
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needed no remembrance of her loyal subject she would 
keep them always ; and though she was smiling I saw tears 
in her eyes. {Risingy impatiently) Bah ! what a beast I am. 
{Glancing at clock) One minute more. It is not long. My 
life has been a failure. I chose the wrong road and lost 
my way. If only I had had some one to guide me, some one 
to put me on the right track before it was too late. {Look- 
ing at clock) A half minute ! {Examining revolver) Every- 
thing is ready. A few seconds and the hour will strike. 
Upon the ninth stroke I shall leave this world. I can but 
wait now. {A patise. The clock slowly stf ikes. Seymour 
counts) One {cocks the trigger of revolver) — two — three — 
four — {raises revolver and points it at his head) five — six — 
Morgan, {^without) Mr. Harry, sir! Mr. Harry! (Sey- 
mour lowers the revolver^ 

Enter Morgan, l. d., hastily, Seymour places the revolver 

in the table drawer and closes it, 

Morgan. Here are some letters, sir. 

Seymour, (impatiently) Why did you stop me ? 

Morgan. Stop you ! Was you goin* out, sir? {Giving 
him letters) Two letters — just come, sir. I thought that they 
was likely to be important, sir. {Aside) They are from home. 
rU leave him, so*s he can read *em by hisself. 

Exit Morgan, r. d. 

Seymour, {throwing the letters on the table without look- 
ing at them) What are letters to me ! Death was cheated, 
but only for a moment {opens the table drawer and takes out 
the revolver). This time I will give Death what belongs to 
him, and quickly, too (w about to raise the revolver when he is 
attracted by one of the letter^. From home ! {Lays the re- 
Tiolverupon table and takes up letter^ Why should he write ? 
Has he heard of the life I have been leading and writes to 
upbraid me ? ( Opens letter and reads. A pause) No ; it is 
too late now {tears the letter into fragments as he comes down 
c). If he had forgiven me three months ago, when I asked 
his forgiveness, I would not be here to-day, but it's too late 
now. And mother ! Why does she not write ? Is it be- 
cause — but there was another letter. Perhaps — {pins to table^ 
L. c, takes up another letter, looks at it, and utters a cry of de- 
light. Hastily opens it, and takes out a bunch of withered 
flowers. Controlling himself with difficulty) Forget-me-nots 1 
{Kisses them. A slight pause. Takes the revolver, hesitates, 
and then slowly extracts the cartridges. Then, overcome with 
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emotion^ he throws himself y sobbings into the chair R. of table 
L. c.) 

Enter Morgan, r. d. Hesitates, then crosses to l., and 

kneels beside Seymour's chair, 

Morgan. I knew they'd never forget you at home, sir. 
Won\ you try and remember them, Mr. Harry ? We'll leave 
this place — 

Seymour, {sobbing) Yes. 

Morgan, {eagerly) And we'll go— 

Seymour. Home! Home! -< 
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Shoemaker's Best Selections, No. 1 



Compiled by J. W. SHOEMAKER, A. M. 
Late Pr«5ldent, and founder of The National School of Elocution and Ontef^ 
aoo pages. Cloth binding, 50 cents ; Paper. 30 cents 

In addition to its value as a boolc of recitations this is an exceedinglj 
good number for school use owing to the great variety of pieces suitable 
for reading classes. The following pieces are among some of the most 
valuable ones. 



Abraham Lincoln, extract from a eulogy 
on the martyred president, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Annie and Willie's Prayer, an excellent 
Cliristmas piece. 

Betsy and I are Out, by Will Carleton. 

The Blue and the Gray, for Decoration 
Day. The ever popular class poem. 

The Boys, by Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

The Bridge, by Longfellow. 

The Charcoal Man, affording excellent 
opportunities for vocal gymnastics. 

The Child Wife, humorous, from David 
Copperfield. 

The Creeds of the Bells, containing 
splendid opportunities for vocal 
display. 

Crossing the Cany, humorous, by the 
popular author, "Adirondack" 
Murray. 

Death of Little Joe, and 

Death of Little Nell, both pathetic and 
both from Charles Dickens. 

Der Coming Man. German Dialect, by 
Cbas. FoTlen Aaams. 

(he D3ring Christian, excellent for 
Sunday-school entertainments, by 
Alexander Pope. 

Bvening at the Farm, a beautiful 
pastoral poem, by J. T. Trowbridge. 

Experience with European Guides, 
' humorous, by Mark Twain. 

Independence Bell, for Fourth of July 
occasions. 

The Irish School Master, a capital 
Irish Dialect piece. 

John Maynard, thrilling and heroic. 

Launch of the Ship, by Henry W. Long- 
fellow, excellent for vocal training. 

Memory of Washington, for Washing- 
ton's Birthday, by Edward Everett. 

The Modem Cain, a strong temperance 
frcitation. 



Nobody's Child, exceedingly pathetic 

The Old Yankee Farmer, Yankee Dia* 
lect. 

Palmerston and Lincoln, a strong piece 
of historical literature, by George Ban- 
croft. 

Patrick Dolin's Love Letter, Irish 

Courting. 

Pat's Excelsior, Irish parody on the 
original poem. 

A Piece of Bunting, 

The Relief of Lucknow, and The Rer* 
olutionary Rising, strong patriotic 
selections. 

Scrooge and Marley, a most Interesting: 
extract from Dickens' Christmas 
Carol. 

The Smack in School, very amusing. 

^Spartacus to the Gladiators, popula* 
with every school boy. 

Uncle Pete's Counsel to the NewM^ 
Married, Darkey Dialect. 

Why He Wouldn't Sell the Faim^ 
pathetic and patriotic. 

William Tell, thrilling and patriotic. 

Will the New Year Come To-night^ 
Mamma? pathetic. 

Thb Following Gems from 
Tennyson : 
Break, Break, Break. 
Bugle Song. 

The dramatic Charge of the Light 
Brigade. 

Lullaby. 

The Old Year and the Hew, for New 

Year's. And 

The Following Shakespearean 
Extracts : 

Hamlet's Instructions to the Playwib 

The Ghost Scene. 

Othello's Apology. 



